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F O^R E W 0 R D 



Observors of the U.S. educatiori scene have, for at least a decade 
now, known that profound changes in the composition of the "American 
student body" are underway. One of the more manifest aspects of this 
change is the "age neutralization'' of postsecondary education. Adult 
"participation In postsecondary education has grown to unprecedented 
levels. 

Public and private policy interest and need for a clearel under-^s 
standing of this phenomena and its implications have followed this 
tnend. Who in the adult population are partiqipating in the adult 
eduCafion boom? Who are not engaged? What kinds of programs are adults 
eUcting to pursue? What are their motivations or reasohs for going 
back to education? What are the reasons for non-participation? Are 
there significant barrieVs to parttclpatlon that public or private 
actions could effectively reduce? These are but a few of the basic 
questions for which answers are being sought through government and 
privately ^sponsored research. How these questions are answered, 
interpreted and replied to by policy makers in government, industry, 
labor unions and education Institutions will Importantly influence the 
structure of organized learning opportunity in the 4980's, and the 
matter of who will have^access to that opportunity. 

This policy research monograph by Ivan Charner, Director of 
Research at the National Institute for Work and Learning (formerly 
NMI), represents an Important contribution to meeting that need for 
better infprmatlon. In the pages to fonow,Mr. Charner provides 
.the reader a concise, clearly put synthesis of disparatl research 
studies on adult participation In education and training. In so doing* 
he calls our attention* to weaknesses in the present data base and 
the caveats to" be mindful of* particularl v in using survey research 
study data. Beyond the valuable synthesis and new, independent analysis' 
of Important data, Mr. Charner charts out what the research -Identifies 
for priority actions. While the reader- will guess correctly that 
development of better data Is high on the list, others on that list may 
well be surprising. 

This monograph wlU be an impbrtant reference guide to those 
in industry, in education, government 'anB labor organizations res» 
ponslble for human resource development policy and program development. 
Too, it win serve those in comunity based education, training and 
brokering activities to detect and challenge barriers to working adult 
participation in their programs and use of their services. 



Gregory B. Smith 
Director 

Worker Education and Training Policies 
Project 
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\ ' > I* INTRODUCTION 

) ' 

In the last twenty years, the United Statas has witnessed a 
significant growth in the participation of , adults in education and 
learning experiences. Moreover, there has been a parallel growth in the 
awareness of the needs and desires of adults vls-a-vis education. As a ' 
result, , new programs for adult learners are bein| devalopeti at ^11 
levels of education from elementary to university and through business, 
unions, and comfflunity-based organizations. 

The- reasons fot this growth are multiple. First, the adult popu- 
lation is larger than it has ever been. In 1976, almost 137 million 
people were age li hr older. By the year 2000, the median age" of the 
U.S. citizenry will be 34.8, with an estimated 187 million people age 21 
or older. This demographic shlfe to an older citizenry has alrea'dy 
intpacted the educational systmi which has witnessed a growth in the ' 
nimber of adults participating at all levels. 'A second reason is the 
changing role of women in society over the past d«cade. The' increasing 
numbers of women. re-entering the paid labor force or desiring to do so 
hag resulted In an Increase in educational participation to. help ease 
this transition , 

The dedlinlng enrollments of ^ traditional college age students com- 
bined with ever growing fiscal crisis is a third reason. Institutions of 
higher education are seeking out new clients and the. adult learner rep- 
resents a new ^rket for these institutions, A fourth reason^may be ^ 
Increased- amounts of available lelsura time. With more <ree times 



educat^onEi and laarning activities bscoma an option for mora adults. 
The higher levels of education attained by the adult papulation will also 
cause iftcreaseg in educational ^arW appears to be 

addietive, with those having more wanting more. Finally, the tightening 
of the labor market results in mobility patterns that are increasingly 
horizontal rather than vertical. That is* rather than being able to move 
up on a job or in a, career, raory workers will be changing careers, which 
id.ll require, in many Instances, additional education or training, 
, ^ That this growth in participation in education and iearning is in- 
creasing has consequences for the individual and soelety. A better under- 
standing of the patterns of participation Is nfeeded, however, in order 
that program an^ policy proposals can be developed which respond to the 
urfmet needs of adults for education. It is the purpose of this paper to 
provide a better and more cc -^^ensive understanding of adult participa- 
tion in lea^lnji activi' ' ul^b paper, flrrft' assesses participation in 
different types of education programs for different subgroups of the adult 
population; Possible reaons for participation are then explored, followed 
by a discussion of reasons; f&r nonpar ticipatlon. The final section of the 
paper presents a simamary and policy and prjogrami^toplicatlons. 

Befor^e entering Into a discussion of participation, it is Important 
to provide a brief discussion of what 4ls meant by learn Jjig, education,,* and 
training and how a knowledge of patterns of partlc±]patlon can be used for 
.program and policy purposes^ 

Any dlst^ctlon between learning, education, and training ii an 
ar|ifact of one's position or of ^ how the terms are used for program 
purposes. As a result, , the distinction for some is quite clear while for 
others th^ three terms are synonyroous. The debate over^ the terms has 



f ©bused primatily on education and training. At one extreme of this 

debate are those who envision a continue' wlth^ainJ^^ at one end and 

educattori at the other. Training is vlewed^^^rms^f meEsnrabillty, 

narrowness of subject matterV well^def Ine^range of use, and relevance 

to a particular time and place, while educatt^ involves eKposure to 

contrasting assumptions and views, pGrsonal and intellectual initiatives, 

and the less constrained range of use (Bransconfe and Cllmore, 1975). 

The middle ground of the debate is represented by those who suggest that: 

The purpose of training is to develop certain 
automatic facirities as In languages, bookkeeping, 
™d the operation of machines. The function of 
education, however, is to provide the student with 
the capacity for analysing and solving problems 
that are confronted in ones' occupation, society, 
and within oneself (Buckingham, 1961)* ^ 

At the other eKtreme of the debate are those who define education broadly 
to encompass "... both fdrmal and Informal training. Instruction, obser-- 
vatlon and eKperienee" (Gilpatrlck^ 1975)* ^ 

For the purposes of this paper It is necessary to draw distinctions 
between adult learning, adult education, and adult training* A hierarchy 
of definition will be used In this paper* ^When each term is used, it will, 
reflect the following differentiation* - ^ 

• Adult learning is a process whereby Individuals » 17 years or 
older, undertake formal or informal, organized or. nonorganized . 
activities with the intention of bringing about changes- In infor- 
mation, knowledge, understanding, or skills. 

Adult ed ucation is a process whereby Individuals^ 17 years or- 
older, undertake formal or drganlzed activities with the Intbntion 
of bringing about changes In Information, knowledge, understand- 
ing, or skills. : 



• Adult training ts a process lAereby individuale, 17 years or 
oldsrs undertake formal or orgaiilged aGtlvities with the inten- 
tion of acqulrtog new information, knowledge, understanding, or 
skills related to the roles and routines of a job or work 
position. 

In order for programs and policies to respond to the learning needs of 
adults, it Is taportant to understand patterns of participation in terms 
of who participates and why, arid who does not participate and why. For 
program purposes, understandtog patterns of participation is useful when 
instructional materials and methods are being ^developed or support services 
considered. That is, different population groups may require different 
methods of delivery or support services (brokering, counseling, rOTedlal 
tutoring, etcOi and a knowledge of participation patterns can pr^d^, 
critical InfoftnatloT. for such decisions, Poiicy decisions at the o^gan- 
Ization, Institution, or government level can also be affected by such 
Information. Policies regarding financing ^ certification requirements, 
outreach and plaCCTient services, and public-private linkages require 
laiowl;dge of patterns of participation, ho that such policies can be ' 
responsive. An understanding of who participates; w^ere, why, and when 
they participate; and problems/barriers faced by adults. Is important for 
program and policy decisions to fie responsive to the needs of adulta 
generally and for specific subgroups of the adult population. 

IT. Dl^GRAPHIC C^MCTERISTICS MD PARTICIPATldN ^ 

In the discussion that follows, a diiscrlption of the patterns of 
participation of adults in learning activities Is presented. Whenever 
possible, trends for various subgroups of adult learners ^are provided. 



In addition, prnttmimm will be axamlned for different types of learning 
progr^s including adult education, adult learning, Industry-aponeored 
education and training, and tuition assistance. Because information has 
not bean ayetematlcally collected to allow for comparisons between pro- 
grams or aubgroups of adults, there are many gaps in the knowledge^base. 
There is, however, sufficient information to present a relatively broad 
and comprehensive picture of the patterns of participation In learning ^ 
activities by the adult population. 

Estimates of the total level of learning activities will vary 
depenSing on thii definitions employed, Wimn adult learning is looked at, 
estimates range as high as 79 to 98 percent of the adult population 
(Tough, 1975| Penland, 1977). Wien informal learning is excluded and only 
adult education participants are studied, the estimate is 17 million or 
11,6 percent of the. eligible adult population (Boai, 1978), 

For the description that follows, urfless otherwise noted, the 
National Center for Education* Statistics report on participation in 1975 
(Boaz, 1978) is the primary source of data for participation in adult 
education programs* Data on education and training in industry comes from 
Lusterman (1977) and information on tuition-aid participation comes froto 
O'Heara (1970), Abramovlti (1977), and. Cham er at al. (1978), Information 
oh adult learning comes from findings of the College Board's study of 
adult learners (Bonham, 1979) and a study of adult learning interasts and 
experiences (Carp et all , 1978) , While these sourc^ provide estimates 
that more than likely underestimate the magnitude of activities, they 
repr#sent the most detailed data available on the issues underp study. A 
description of these data sources appears in Appendix A. 

In Table 1, participation rates for adult education for four time 
periods are presented* The data show a gradual increase in the absolute 



TABLE 1 

ADULT PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATIOMi 
1957, 1969, 1972, 1975* 



Year 



Participants In Afelt Education 



chooi 



Pagtlclpatlon Rate 



1957 , 



1969 



1972 



8,270 



13,041 
15,734 



7.6% 
(57.7*) 

10.0% 
(20.7) 

11.3% , , 



1975 



17,059 



(8.4)' 



.11.6%. 



Souccei HCES reports and surveys 

md'l972 1975)* '° another In parenthsses (fe.gj, 1957-1969, lPi9-1972 
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number of partielpants and pereentage of partlelpatlori from 8 million 
(7.4%) in 1957 Co 17 million (11.6%) In 1975, While absolute numbers 
and percentagei participants in adult education have been increasingp 
the rate of Increase^ or growth^ has been slowing down* Between 1957 and 
'1969, the adult population increased by 20*2 percent while the numbers of 
participants in adult education increased by 57,7 percetit. Between 1969 
and 1972^ the corresponding figures are a 6*6 percent Increase in the adult 
population and a 20l7 percent increase in participants* Finallyj between^ 
1972' and 19W, ^.^^ populatipn grew by 5,4 percent and the participants by 
8*4 percent. 

For training offered by companies t the rate of participation Is very 

similar. Lusterraan (1977) found that approximately 4,4 million (13%) 

workers participated In on-the-job or other training programs, /Unfortun- 
ately^ data ave unavailable on earlier time periods to allow for comparisons 

or trends In participation rates* 

' The overall participation rates for tuition-^aid\ programs are consid-- 

erably lower. O'Meara (1970), ATliT (1977) p and Momeni ^and Charner (1979). 

all found participation at between three and five percent of eligible 

employees. When this figure Js put Into the context that over 90 percent 

of companies have tuition^aid plana for their workers CLusterman, 1977), 

this Benefit s^ems to be greatly underutilized. 

. . " 1 ^ ^ ^ 

For adult education, lndust^y--spohsoied education and training, and = 
tultlon-aid, the rates of participation seem to be relatively low, ,ln 

- - - -_:_-^_^_ ._r^ ^ ' ^ i ^ ' " ' ' 

1 - ■ ^ " ^ 

Rates Qt Increase or change in participation between tine periods is '' 
calculatad in the following manner, irtie number of participants for a 
prior data collection point (1972) are subtracted from the next data 
point (1975). The result is then divided by. the number of participants 
in the earlier data point. For example, in 1972 there were 15, 734 ,.000 
participants. ^ Subtracting this from the 17,059,000 participants in. 1975 
resulta in 1,325,000, Dividing this by 15,734,000 results in a rate of 
change 8.4 percent. ^ . ^ . ' 

♦ * * 

2 " - 

These large Increases are^due. In part, to the twelve year ttaie period 

between the two data collection points. 



actual numbers, however, these pereent^ges repreaent approxtoately 22 
miUion adults, t^m different categories of adults overrepreaented in 
this 22 mlliion? Are certain characteristics more highly associated 
with participation? Thm remainder of this sectlen tries to answer these 
.questions by looking at participation rates for different demographic 
subgroups of the adult population. 
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Age is clearly related to participation Iti adult education* Figure 1 
shows a substantial Increase between the first (17 and 24) and second ^ 
(24-34) age groups and then a consistent decline to age 55, After 55, 
participation rates drop off shatply* The highest rate Is found in the' 
24^34 year old group (20* 6X) and the lowest In the 65 years or more group 
(2,31)* Table 2 presents the trends over time and shows that for each age 
group participation has increased between 1969 and 1975, The rate of 
change, however ^ has been declining for all three age groups. Specifically, 
for the 17-34 ywr old group the rate of change between 1969 and 1972 was ^ 
24,3 percent. The rate drops to 11.1 percent between 1972 and 1975, For 
the ,35-54 year old group, the rates of change were 13,9 percent and l.ff 
percent for the same titne periods, and for the 55+ group the rates of 
change were 30.1 percent arid 19,3 percent.^ It is Intereating to note, 
however, that while the 55+ group has the lowest percentage of partlcipa- 
tlon in all three years, it had the largest rates of increase be^een time 
periods. 

Whan adult learning is considered, the findings are very similar. 
Adult learners are corisideraBly younger than nonlearners, with twice as 
many learners and nonlearners cralng from the 25-29 age group, Aleo^ 
half of all adult learners are under 40 years of age (Carp et al., 1974i 
Bonhm,^l979). . ' / 
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FIGURE 1 

PMTICIPATION IN ADULT EDUCATION BY AGEi 1975 
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For participant i in tuitipn-aid, plans, the assoeiation with age is 
also obvious (Charner et al., 1978 | AbramovltEp 1977), Table 3 ehows * 
the percent of partlclpiints decline as age increases p Younger workers 
(%0 or leii) make up almost 61 percent of participants, yet represent 
less than half of the eligible population of workers surveyed in the study. 
Participation in adult education, adult learning, and tuition-^ald plans, 
then, is related to age, with younger adults participating at a, consider- 
ably higher rate than older a.dults* 

Race ' / ^ ^ ' 

Race, like age, ia also related to participation. 3 In 1975, 12,1 
percent of whites participated in some form of adult education compared • 
to only 6.9 percent of blacks (see Figure 2), Moreover, the participation 
of blacki declined Jrom 1969 to 1975, as can be seen in Table 4. In the 
same ttoe period, rates for whites ^increased by almost 2 percent. When 
rates of change are calculated,^ the rates for whites are considerably 
higher than for blacks. For blacks, the rates of change between 1969 and 
1972 and between .1972 and 1975 were 2.9 percent and 2,Q percent, respec-- 
tively, while for whites the corresponding percentages wpre 21,7 and 8,4, 
. for adult learning, race is also a factor. Blacks contribute con^ 
slderably less than their proportionate share of leafners^ lAiile whites 
supply a little mors, "and others considerably more than their share of 
learners (Bonham, 1979), A similar pattern merges for use of tultlon^ald 
benefits with lower percentages of blacks participating compared tq ^Ites. 
(Gharher et al,, 1978| Abrtftaovitz, 1977)* 

— — — — / . • . .'^ = " ' ' ■ . ■ 

^Because the "other" category is spall in ntmbers and not specified,' the 
discussion is limited to a conparlsbn of whites and Slacks, We assume that 
the "other" category includes Hispanics, Asian ^erlcans, and NaClve ^ericana« 
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TABLE 3 

P^TICIPAWON IN TUITION-AID PLANS BY 
AGl: 1977-78* 



Under 25 

25-34 * 103 



Partlclpan ta In Tultlon-Aid Parcentas e 

" 1B,5% 



6^ 26.3% 



23 



55* . ' • 243 



•9.5% 
3.3X 



*Th# 8«iBiJe of .woekers on which this is based is 'overrepreientative o£ work 
i^t^Ji *° education an* tralnins, Of the 910 workers in the original ¥ 
428 (47 percent) were 34 years old or less. ~ f-s^naj- m 



Soureei^ Charner et al,, 19.78 



Figure 2 

participation in adult education b¥ races 1975 
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Gender 

Genderp as of 1975, does not seem to be related to participation 
in adult education. As Figure 3 shows, rates of participation are about 
equal for women and men. This equality of participation rates is, 
however J a recent phenomenon* As Table 5 shows, 9.0 percent of women 
compared to 11*2 percent of men participated just six years earlier.' 
By 1972 J the difference had dropped to 1.1 percent, with 10*8 percent 
of women and 11*9 percent of men participating* The narrowing of the 
gap between men and women is due more to an Increase in womens' rates 
than to a decrease In mens' rates, of participation. Women showed iji- 
creases of 28,1 percent between 1969 and 1972 and 13.0 percent between 
1972 ^nd 1975, compared to 13*8 percent and 3*7 percent for men in the 
sme time periods. Most of these gains, howeverj were for ^lite women 
and not for black women (BoaE, 1978)* 

The available data for adult learning show similar results. No 
differences were found in adult learning between men and women (Carp 
et al*, 19f4| Bonham, 1979). For use of tuition-aid^ however, findings 
are mixed, Abramovitg (1977) found ^that womens* use of tultlon^ald was 
considerably lower thM mens', with 16 percent of women and 40 percent 
of men reporting use of tultlon-ald benefits., Charner et al* (1978), 
however, found 30.1 percent of women and 29.9 percent of men using 
tuition-aid. Of all participants, 82.3 percent were men and 17.7 percent 
were women, ^Ich correspond to their distribution in the population of 
workers surveyed in that study* 
Prior Educational Level 

Education has been said to be addictive* Of all the characteristics 
of adults, prior educational level is more closely related to participation 



FIGURE 3 

PARTICIPATION IN ADULT EDUCATION BY GENDlRi 1975 
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than any othar characteristic. The more formal education adults have, 
the more likaly they are to participate In further education. Figured 
clearly shows this relationship, with Urga percentage Increases corres- 
ponding to increases In educational levels. Specifically, for adults 
with less than twelve years of schooling, the rate of participation is 
3.3 percent. , while for those with four more years of college the rate Is 
28.3 percent. The relationship Is even more apparent whe« trends over 
time and changes In rates are studied. Table 6 shows that rates of 
participation are relatively constant for all groups between 1969 and 
1975. The rates of change show large increases between 1969 and 1972 for 
all groups except those with less than high school completion.' For 1972 
to 1975, the rites of change decreased, substantially for all groups, 
with the lowest educational background actually witnessing a negative 
15 percent growth rate. That means that the number of adults in thls^ 
group who participated was lower In 1975 than In 1972. 

For adult learning the findings are very similar: Adults engaged ' 
in learning activities have considerably higher levels of prior education 
than adults not participating In learning activities. Adults with ' 
pestsecondary education are twice as likely to participate In learning 
actLvlties than .those without such education. About one in five adults 
with less than eight years of schooling participates in -learning 
(Bonham, 1979). 

The percentages for participants In tultlon-ald plans are equally 
as dramatic (Charner et al.. 1978).' Of the 242 participants. 4.1 percent, 
had less than high school completion, compared to U.9 percent, 67.4 
percent, and 13.6 percent for workers with high school completion, 1-3 ' 
years of college, and 4 or more years of , college respectively. Over ■ 



FIGURE 4 

PARTICIPATION IN ADULT EDUCATION BY PRIOR EDUCATIONAL LEVEL: 1975 
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70 percent of the paftlcipaiits had more -than a high school degree which » 
eraparea to 59 percent of the total population o£ workers surveyed In 
Chat study* 

Ei^loyment Status . » - 

Employment status Is also related to participation In adult educa^. 
tloti. Table 7 presents data on this relationship for 1969, 1972, and 1975, 
In 1975, 15*4 percent of those adults who were mplpyed participated, com- 
pared to 10.8 percent ^or those unemployed and 7.7 perc^at for those 
keeping house.^ Changes in participation show the most dk oiatic increases 
for the imemployed groups Agaiji, however, for all these groups, the rate 
of Increase declined between 1969^1972 and 1972-1975. Employment atatua 
is also strongly related to participation In adiilt lea^rnlng, with employed 
adults far more likely to engage in^^eamlng activities than unraployed 
adults (Carp at al,, 1974| Bonhamp 1979). 
Income 

Income is found to be associated with participation. From Figure 5 
it can be seen that as Income Increases, so ^do rates of participation, 
from 5.0 peroent for those with' Incomes of less than $5,000 to 17,7 
percent for those v^o earn, $25,000 or more. It is Interesting to note, 
hov^vir, that for all but the two highest income groups, rates of parti- 
cipation decreased from 1972 to 1975 (see Table 8) » Changes in 
participation rates show Increases for almost all Income groups between 
1969 and 1972 • Between 1972 and 1975, hwever, only ^tha highest two 
groups showed Increases In rates, and even for these, the rate of Increase 
declined over 1969-1972. This Information suggests that not only do the ' 
lower Income groups have .lower rates of participation In education, but 
the situation for these groups Is worsening. 

■ ' . ■ . ** 
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PAWCICIPATION IN i^ULT EDUCATION BY INC^t- 1975 
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With, regard to adult learning, the findings are very similajfi 
Adults with high income are more likely to engage in learning actlvitiaap 
with twice as many learners as nonlearnere coming from families with 
IncOTes in eKoess of $25,000* Above $10,000 Ineomep learners outnumber 
nonlearnersp while below this Income levels participation rates are 
reversed (Bonhui, 1979). 

In Table 9i the percentage of participants in tuition-aid plans 
from each income group is presented* There is a tenditicy for participants 

to come from the higher Income levels* with 51,6 percent of participants 

if ^ 

earning $15, 000 or more. This compares to 48 percent of the total 
population of workers frM the study who earned $15s000 or more. It 
must be cautioned, however, that the eraple on irtilch these figures are 
based is relatively highly palds unionised , and Interested In education 
and training* Thusp the percentages for the lower Incpme groups are 
probably slightly inflated* » 
Type of Occupatioh ^ ^ 

Type of occupation is also related to partlelpatlon in adult 
education. As Figure 6 showSp certain occupation groups have'lblgher ^ 
participation rates than other groups. Specifically, prof essional/tech^ 
hlcal (34.0%), managers (16*3%) i sales (16.3%), and clerical (16,7%) . 
occupations have higher rates than other occupational groups. It seems 
that the more highly paid, highly sfcLlled, and highly edueated ©ccupa- 
vtional groups have higher rates than those groups which are lower paid, 
less skilled, and less educated. In fac^, the professional group has a 
rate that is over twice as high as the next highest group. 

The findings are quite similar for adult learning. Of all occupa- 
tional groups, adults in the professional and technical fields are the 
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fflost likely to participate, while, those ixi farmlflg are least likely to 
participate. Here agalji* there BemLm to be a clear relationehip between 
the amount of education or training requlrad to enter an occupation and 
the need or desire for more learning (Bonham,, 1979) . For industry 
education and tultlon-ald participation, the general trends are for 
ffianagera and professionals to participate at higher rates than skilled 
,and aeml-skllled workers (Lusterman, 1977; O'Meara, 1970). 
Industry • , 

, Participation to adult education Is also related to industry 
affiliation. Figure 7 presents the rate of participation by industry. 
The figure shows that public administration (24,9X)j miscellaneous 
service (23,3%), and finance (22,5%) industries have higher participation 
rates than other Industries* At the low end of * participation rates^ are 
agriculture (6.3X), private hougehold (6,7%), construction JIO. 8%) , and 
^oleaale/retall (11,2%) Industries, In addition, it Is interesting to 
note that those Industries that employ the largest number of workers, 
except for miscellaneous service, _gCTerally have lower rates of partici- 
pation, When^ dnformal adult learning is considered, adultp employed in 
business and professional fields are more likely to participate than thos* 
employed in agriculture, construction, transportatloti, and mining. When 
industry-sponsored education and. training is examined, participation 
rates are generally glmilar. That Is, as Table 10 suggests, finance and 
insurance industries have the highest rates of participation (20%), while 
manufacturing has the lowest (7%) . • 
Region 

Region also seMS to affect participation rates, but only slightly. 
As Figure 8 shows, adults who live in the West have higher raAs (17*9%) 



* TABLE 10 ^ 

PARTICIPATION IN iroUiTEY SP^SORED IDUCATION A^ TRAINING PROGRAMS. 

BY, TYPE OF INDUSTRY 
(Perceatage) 



Industr y 

[_ > ' Particlpatlgn Rate 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, CoETOnication, Utility 151 
Wholasale/Retail 

12% 

Flnanca and Inauranca ' * # 

20% 

Othar 



Source? LustsraM^ 1977* 



*Reprodueed with permission. 
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P^XICIPATION IN ADUtT EDUCATION BY MIGIOM! 1975. 
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West ,a 
(26,087) -5 



than adults who live in -other re^lotSjs. Except for., the Western regldn. 
thera are minor dlf f erancea batween Jhs regions^ Wth partlelpatien 
ratsa for the Northeast, North Central , and South at 10.5 pereent 
11.9 pereent, and 10.9 percent raspeetively. For adult learning, 
adults In the Pacific^ Coast states are more likely to participate than 
those in any other region, while adults in the South Atlantic states are 
immn likely than in any other region (Bonham, 1979) . * 

III. REASONS FOR PARTICIPATION 

Since the decision to participate in a learning, education, or 
training program is a personal one, the reasons for participation are 
as numerous and different as the participants th^selves. It la possible, 
however, to group these reasons into broad categories to endble a com- 
parison of ^ the alms and goals for adult participants. 

tn this section, we first present a general description of the 
categories of reasons for participation. This Is followed by an examina- 
tion of the distribution of partielpants 'in these categories, comparing 
subgroups of adults whenever possible* ^ ^ 

Generally, reasons for adult participation In l«arnlng, education, 
or^ training fall into four broatf categories i job or career ; personal ^ 
developm ent or general Info^roation i social or recreational i and political 
or comnunity. In Table 11, some of the more specific reasons unler each ' 
category are presented, along with references to recent literature on 
^each category. 

, As in the case of patterns of participation, tfie data on reasons 
for participation are very limited. A number of studies have looked Into 
the reasons, but there has not been any systematic collection of Inforaation 
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on reasons for participation In different education or training programs 
foV^ifferent 8ub|roups of the adult population. Because of deficiencies 
In the data,-.we have used types of courses as a, projr. for reasons for 
participation. That Is, the description of the Course serves as an 
indirect means of determining the reason for taking the course. For 
example, participation In a general education course could be considered ' 
to be p«rticlpa?ion for personal development or general Information 
reasons, while courses in occupatfional training can,* more than likely, 
be taken for raasons related co one's job or career. 

Table 12 presents the reported main reason for taking" courses for 
adult education participants for the years 1969, 1972, and 1975. In 
each year, the highest percentage la for the "improve or advance in 
current job" reason, followed by personal and family interests. In the 
six year time period, personal and family interest increased by almost 
8 percent, while all of the other reasons remained relatively constant 
(a Change of less than five percent). Employing the four broad categories 
outlined above results in the following distribution for 19 75: 

Job or Career 53.3% 

Personal Development or 

General Information 41.4% 

Social or Recreational 7.8% 

Community or Political 2.6% 

Clearly, tTie job or career and personal development or general information 

categories represent the primary reasons for participation in adult education. 

When course description Is used as a proxy for reasons for 

participation, the picture is generally the same. As Table 13 shows, 

almost 50 percent of adults participated In occupational training courses. ' 

The second largest category "is' general education (20. 7 percent) . The only 
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TABU 12 

MAIN REASON FOR TAKING ' COURSE FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION- PARTICIPANTS ; 
1969, 1972, 19?5 
(in percents)* 



MAIN REASON 

Ganeral Information 

Improve, or Advance In 
Current Job 

Get a New Job 

Conanunlty Activity 

Personal and Family Interests 

Social and Recreational 
Interests 

Other 



1969 
14.2 
45.2 

10.9 
2.6 

19.8 
6.7 

9.4 



1972 
16.0 
42.7 

ir.3 

2.7 
23.5 
6.5 

7.9 



1975 

13.7 
41.8 

11.5 
2.6 

27.7 
7.8 

' 5.9 



N (In thousands) 
SOURCE: Boaz, 1978 



13,041 



15,734 



17,059 



*Partlcipants who reported the sama course characteristic in regard to two 
or more courses were counted once (but no more than once) within that course 
characteristic. Participants were counted once however. In each course char- 
acteristic that they reported. Therefore, columris may add to more than the 
total number of participants and to more than 100,0 percent. Furthermore, 
details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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TABLE 13- 

j DESCRIPTION OF COURSE FOR ^ULT 

' r EDUCATION PMTICIPAKTS- 

1969, 1972, 1975 
* ' ' (in pfercente)* 



DESCRIPTION 


1969 


1972 


197,5 


Ganeral Education 


27.2 


.25i9 


20 . 6 






/. £ 

HiJ « ^ 


4S.7. 


Cotnmunity Issues 


9.2 


9.8 


10.0 


Personal ^ Family Living 


12.1 


14.0 


14.8 


Social Life and Recreation 


11.9 


' 0 12.0 


15.9 


Other 


3.9 


2.6 


2.6 


N (In thousands) 


13,041 


15,734 


17,059 



SOURCE! Boai, 1978 



^Participants who reported the sane course characteristic in regard to two 
or more courses were counted once (but no more than once) within t.hat course 
characteristic. Participants were coutited onoe however; in each course char- 
acteristic that they repprted, Therefo'ce, colimns may add to more than the 
total niaaber of participants and to more than 100,0 percent* Furthermore, 
details may not add to totals because of roundihg* 
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type of course that changed by more than 5 percent from 1969 to 1975 
was general education. 

In a recent study (Charner at al,, 19 78)i workers were aaked to 
assess the importance of a nimber of outcomes of further education and 
training. Here again, this assessment can be viewed as a substitute 
for "reasons" for participating. It must be remembereds however, that 
the assessment ip for all workers in the study, not only those who 
participated In education. As Figure 9 shows, a majority of these 
workers feel that educatlc Is important for a wide variety of reasons. 
Being a well-rounded person and improved job performance are considered 
important by the largest percentage of workers (85.7 and 82,2 respec- 
tively), but other reasons are also important for a large majority. In 
considering the four broad categories outlined earlier, only social or 
recreational reasons are not reported by a majority of workers as btlng 
important. 

When reasons for participation. are looked at for different groups 
of workers (minorities, women, less educated, etc*) t the findings show 
some very Interesting differences. Table 14 presents the reasons for 
participating in adult education for adults with different levels of 
educational attainment. For thope with less than a ninth grade education 
and workers with a ninth to eleventh grade education, personal and family 
interest is the most important teason for participating. For workers 
with more education (high school but less than four or more years of 
college), the most important reason is to Improve or advance In one -a 
current job. Ibis is particularly true for the highest educational attain 
ment group. This may suggest that those with "better" jobs (due in 
part to educational attainment) view education as a means of improving 
or advancing in their occupations, while those with "worse" jobs are 
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TABLE 14 



^tnjtfgm FOR T^ING COURSE BY PRIOR EDUCATiraAL LEVEL 
OF PARTICIPMTSi 1975 
(in percentages)* 



Less than . 9-llth H,S# but less 4 or more years 

Main Reason 9th Grade Grad-e than 4-yr Coll. College 

General Information 15,9 13,6 12,7 12.6 

Improve or Advance in 

Current Job 22,7 25,6 ^ 37,3 50*2 

"i 

Get.aNewJob 10,4 15.3 12,3 5.5 

Community Activity ^ 2*4 2*4 2,8 ' 1,8 
Personal or F^ily 

Interest 36,4 32,5 26.6 22.5 

Social or Recreational • ' 

Interest 6,0 5,1 7,1 7.7 

Other 7*3 7.1 5.1 • 5.7 



N (in thousands) 546 12,839 10,839 ^ 5,973 

SOURCE- Boaz, 1978 

^Participants who reported the same course characteristic in regard to two or 
more courses were counted once (but no more than once) within that course char- 
^ acterlstlc. Participants were counted once however * In each course characteristic 
that they rep9rted. Therefore, columns may add to more than the total number of 
participants and to more than 100.0 perc-ent, furthermore, details may not add to 
totals because of rounding. 
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less liKexy to use education for advanc^meiit or Improvement In theip 
current occupation. It is interastlng to note that a considerably 
lower percentage of workers in the highest' education group than in the 
. other groups cited "to get a new job" as their main reason for 
participating. 

When workers ware asked to describe their courses ^ a similar trend 
is found, though not as strong. As Table .15 shows, the two groups with 
the highest educational levels participate In occupational training 
courses more often than ^ those workers with lower educational levels. 
One additional set of findings should be noted. General education 
= ^^^^^^^^ ^.ifeitget 4=^ut&gE; or workers witn xess educa^ 

tion than those with more education. It seems plausible that ^hese 
groups (with less education) feel that a general education may be impor- 
tant for job or career advancement even though it is not direct 
occupational training. 

Differences in reasons for participating and in the description 
of courses are also found between men and women from different racial 
groups. Table 16 compares the reasons for participation by race and 
gender* It suggests the followlngi 

• White males had the highest percentages of participation for 
Job improvement for advancement reaeons. The i males in all 
three groups had higher percentagea than the females on this 
reason. , 

• Black males and females had higher percentages Ifor, the reason 
"to get a new job" than any other group, i 

• White females and "other" females had higher percentages for 
the reasons of personal or family intereet than Wny other 
group. For whites and "other/* ^ larger percentiage of females 
reported this' reason than for males. For blacksUhe percentages 
were about equal. , \ 

• Social or recreational interest was the reason fol a larger 
percentage of white and "other" females than for ifny other 
groups I 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSE BY PRIOR EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
OF PARTICIPANTS- 1975 
(in percantaga)* 



Course Descrijtldh 


Less thar 
9ch Grade 


9- 11th 
Grade 


H.S, but less 
than 4-yr Coll. 


4 or more ye, 
College 


General Educaclon 




28.7 


17.3 - 


20.6 


OccupatlonaJ|. Training 




28. 1 


A/.l 


48. 5 


ComnunlCy Issues 


13.0. 


12.3 




.7.5 


Personal & Family Living 


12.6 


12.0 


14.1 


13.8- 


Social life & Recreation 


11.9 


11.8 


15.4 


14.0 


Other 


5.1 


2.1 


2.4 


1.8 


N (In chousands) 


546 


12,830 


■ 10 , 839 


5,973 



SOURCE^ Boaz, 1978 



^Participants who Eeportad the'' same course characteristic In regard to two or 
more courses were counted onca (b"ut no more than once) within that course char^ 
acterlitic. Participants were counted once however^ In each course characteristic^ 
that they reported. Therefore^ columns may add to more than total number of 
participants and to mora than 100*0 percent. Furthermore j details may not add 
to totals because of rounding * 
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TABLE 16 



MAIN REAONS FOR TAKING COURSE BY RACE AND 
GRNDER dF PMTICIPMTSi 1975 
(in percentagea)* 



Halh Reason 


White 
Female /Male 


Black 
Female/Male 


Other 
Female /Male 


General Information 


13.9 


13.8 


12.9 


9.0 


9.7 


14.2 


Improve or Advanee In 
Current Job 


31, 2 


53.4 


41.8 


45.2 


25.8 


46.2 


Get a New Job 


11.6 


10.1' 


21.2 


21.7 


13.1 


9.7 


Conanunlty Activity 


3.1 


2.3 


1.7 


'1.1 


4.4 


2.0 


Personal or Family 
Interest 


36.5 


18.9 


19.6 


21.2 


36.4 


25.7 


Social or Recreational 


11.3 


4.7 


1.1 


1.1 • 


15.6 


3.6 


Other 


' .5.2 




10.4 


3.5 


7.7 


9.2 


N (in thousands) 


8,240 


7.499 


627 


404 


165 


124 



SOURCE: Boaz, 1978 



^Participants who reporcad t^e same course characteristic in ragard.to two or 
more courses were counted once (but no more than once) withfn that course char- 
acteristic. Participants were counted oncfe however^ in each course characteristic 
that thay reported. Thereforte, columns ^ay add to more than the total nu^er of 
participants and to more than 100.0 percent* Furthermore ^ detaljs may not add to' 
totals because of rounding, . ^ 



• Black males and females were more similar in their reasons than 
the males and females of the white or "other" racial groups. 

When course description is employed as the proxy for reason for 

participating, similar findings are uncovered. Table ^l? shows the, 

following trends^ 

• A higher percentage of males than females in all racial groups 
described their courses as occupational training. The percentage 
are highest for "other" and white males, 

• A higher percentage of females than males in all racial groups 
described their courses as general education with black females 
reporting the highest percentage, 

• White and "other" females had considerably higher percentages or 
participants in social or recreational courses than any other 
group, 

• .The same trend as above was found for personal or family living 

courses* 

• Black males and females were more s^.nilar in their course 
descriptions than the males and females of the white or "other*- 
racial groups (although less similar than for reasons for 
participating) , 

'. 

To conclude this section on reasons for participations the following 
observations seem reasonable , First , most workers report that they 
participate for career- or job--related reasons, most notably joh Improva-- 
ment or advancement* Second, a relatively large group of workers 
participate for reasons of personal development . This is particularly, 
true for women and workers with lower levels of educational attainment. 
Third g there are differences in reasons for participating depending on a 
worker's genders racep and level of education. Fourth, the reasons given 
for participation are not always congruent with the descriptions of the 
courses taken, suggesting that in at least some instances courses may be 
taken for more than one reason* Finally^ workers participate in a wide 
variety of courses for many different reasons, ranging from career to 
personal, social, or political* * 



TABLE 17 

DESCRIPTION OF COURSE BY RACE AND GENDER 
OF PARTICIPANTS: 1975* 
(In percentages) 



White 



Black 



Other 



Course Description 


Female/Male 


FemaJa/Male * 




General Education 


21,6 


17.2 


43.8 


27.6 


a ^ '~'"Tl 1_ 

28.7 


9.1 


Occupationiil Tr^inins 






• ? 


1? # 

/ 


36. 3 


69,6 


Coimunity Issues 


10.5 


lQ'i-2 


4.9 


6.3 


.6 


4^7 


Personal & Family living 


19.7 


10.3 


8.9 


10.2 


16.7 


9.7 


Social Life ^ Recreation 


24.2 


8.3 


3.4 


3.8 


27.0 


10.9 


Other 


2.9 


2.3 


2.7 


1.8 


3.4 


5.9 


N (in thousands) 


8,240 


7,499 


627 


404 


165 


125 



SOURCE: Boaz, 1978 



♦Participants who reported tlie same course charcteristic in ragard to two or 
more courses were counted once (but no more than once) within that course char- 
acteristic. Participants were counted once however, in each course characterls 
that they reported. Therefore, columns may add to more thaa the total number o 
participants and to more than 100.0 percent. Furthermore, details may not add 
totals because of rounding. 
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IV / REASONS FOR NONPARTICIPATION 

Just as there are triiiny reaBons for p irtic Lpating in education, there 
are a large number of reasons for not participating. These .reasons or 
factors can be classiCred under three headings^ sit ' ^onal, social 
psychoiogical , and inscitutional * In this section we discuss the factors 
thatT fall under each heading. Whenever pos^sible, reasons for non=^ 
parclcipatlon in education and nonparticipation in tuition-aid programs 
are detailed. In addition, if certain factors affect population subgroups 
differently, these are discussed. In Table 18, some of the specific ^ 
factors under pach heading are presented. 

Situational Factors 

Situational factors are those which arise out of one^s position in a 
family, the workplace, social group, etc, at a given time. -In surveys of 
adults, situational factors are most often reported as barriers' to partici-- 
paclon in learning, education, or training. Costs and lack of time are 
the two situational factors which lead this group. Cross (1978) estimates 
that about one^thlrdof all adults report that these two factors afe obstacl 

to participation in education, Botsman (1975), in a study of bliie-collar 

ip ' ■ " 

workers, found 48,3 percent perceiving costs of tuition as a barrier and 

30.7 percent perceiving not enough time as a barrier to learning. Carp 

ec al, (1^76), in- their study of would-be learners, f ound ^53 percent 

reporting that, costs and 4ff percent reporting that lack of time were 

barriers to their learning. For participation in tuition-aid programs^ 

xosts (26,0 percent) and lack of time (32,9 percent) were reported as 
I. 

barriers by a smaller percentage of adult workers (Charner ^et . al , , 1978). 

This difference in the ^st factor is due, no doubt, to the fact that 

% 




TABLE 18 

MASONS FOR^ULTS NOT PARTICIPATING IN LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



Category 
SltuatJonal Factors 



Social Psychologlcaj Factors 



Institutional Factors 



Specific Reasons 
Coats . 

Lack of time ^-^ 

Age ^ ' 

Prior educational attainment 

Home responsibilities 

Job responsibilities 

Number of dependents ♦ 
Occupational status 

Level income ^ 

&' 

Lack of confidence in ability 
Feeling too old ^ 
Low self-concept 
Tired of school 
Lack of interest 

Family or friends don*t like the idea 
Hesitate to seem too ambitious 

Course scheduling 

Work schedule 

Lack of transportation 

Inconvenient location of courses 

Lack of relevant courses 

Financial support restrictions 

Too long to complete projram 

Dojn^t want to go full-time 

Too much red tape 

Laqk of information on courses 

Lack of information on support assiatance 

Inadequate counseling 



tuttion*aid is a financial resource for education pursuits. It is clear, 
however^ that for bath loarning mi education genDraily and for tuitinn- 
aid programs specif icallys lack of time nnd cost facrors are barrlersto 
part icipat iun . 

Womens in gtaiieral , ara reportedly more affec'ted by cost conRtraintB 
than are mens while lack of time is reported as a problem for more men 
than women, posts are also more problematic for younger adults (under 35) 
than for older adults while lack of tline is a problem for the middle age 
group of adults (Carp et al., 1976)* ' =— =-^" 

With regard to racial differences, whites are more inclined to 
mention lack of time as a barrier than are blacks * Blacks, on the other 
hand, report costs to be a barrier more often than whites. Finallyj 
differences in the importance of these two factors are also related to 
educational level* Cost factors are reported as barriers more often by 
those with less education^ while time factors are more problematic for 
those with higher levels of educational attainment (Carp et al*, 1975). 

In typical surveys, respondents are asked to check those factors 
that are barriers to their participation-; Costs and lack of time are 
situational factors that individuals can report as barriers to their 
participation In education. Two situational factors that are not usually 
part of these lists, but which are assessed in other ways, are age and 
previous education level. In almast every study of adult^ participation In 
educaCion^ age and education are found to be related to participation and 
thu| in a negative sense act as barriers to participation* The relation-^ 
ships between participation in education and age and previous educational- 
attainment were shown in an earlier section of this paper* We showed that 
participation rates increase as level of educational attainment increaees. 



and rates decrease as age increases. Further, the real impa^{ of th.se two 
faccors emerges when they are used as a basis for elaborating baseline data. 
That Is, for almost every reported perceived barrier, ther/ are significant 
differences between age groups and level of educational attainment groups. ' 

Among situational factors, thah. costs, lack of tlnle, age. and previous 
education level are the most strongly related to participation in education 
or tultlon-aid. Other situational factors that have hLn found to act as 
barriers to participation in education or tultion-aid/programs for adults 
include: home responsibilities, job responslbllitiei. not enough of the" - 
costs covered through tuitiqn-ald benefits, inability to pay In advance 
even If company relays, number of dependents, occupational status, and level 
of income. Numbers of dependents, occupational status, and income oem^^ 
■in a similar manner as agf and education, with their impact-emerging when 
they are usad as control ,factors or in their rel^ion to participation rates. 

Before turning the ^discussion to the next ^Category of factors, it is 
important that we highlight a Potential problem/with the situational factors. 
Cross (1979), in her review of state=wide studies of adult learners, suggests 
that many situational factors may represent soteially acceptable responses to 
"why a person does not participate in educational activities." Lack of time 
and money are both acceptable reasons for not participating, and it is not 
surprising that they rank high on the perceived barriers list. In one study 
(Wilcox et al., 1975), respondents were asked to report barriers to their 
own learning and to speculate on why other adults^dld not participate. Lack 
of interest was attributed to others (26 percent), but only 2 percent 
admitted that lack of interest deterred their own participation. Costs, 
however, were a problem for respondents (18 percent) more than for others 
(11 percent). Social acceptability of situational factors may therefore 
be a response olas In surveys^ of this type. 
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Related to this problem Is the fact that many who cite costs or time, 
as barriers may have no Idea of the costs of various options or the time 
required for different programs or options. Future surveys should look at 
knowledge of costs and time requirements to provide a sounder basis for 
assessing these two situatlonai barriers. 

Social=Psych^plogical Fag to rs 

Soclnl-psychologlcal factors are those related to the attitudes and 
self-perceptions one has or to the influence of significant others (faniily, 
friends, etc) on the actions of the individual. These factors are 
reported as barriers by a relatively small proportion of adults. Carp 
et al* (1976) found only 12 percent of their sample reporting lack of 
confidence and 17 percent who felt they were too old to begin, Botsman 
(1975), in his study of blue-collar workers, reported 21 percent feeling 
too old to begin and 18 percent with a lack of confidence in ability. 
Finally, Charner et al, (1978) found 6.1 percent of unionized workers 
In the sample feeling they were too old and 8.8 percent not wanting to 
take any courses. Other factors that were mentioned as barriers which 
fall into this category Include* "don't enjoy studying'% "tired of 
school "s "lack of interest's "friends or family don't like the Idea", and 
"hesitate to seem too ambitious." Each of these other factors were 
reported as a reason by less than 10 percent of adult workers, Corapared 
to the situational factors, these soclal*-psychologlcal factors are not 
perceived as barriers by a large %roup of workers. 

Women more frequently than men report tbat they feel they are too old 
to begin. Men, on the other hand, cite lack of confidence in ability mor^ 
than women. These are the only two factors, in this set, where there are 
reported differences for men and women. Variation by age is found for 



lack of confidence in ability and feeling too old , to begin, with younger 
workers more often reporting a lack of confidence and, not surprielngly , 
older workers more often feeling too old to begin (Carp ©t al., 1976), 

Racial differences are found only for lack of confidence in ability, 
with many more blacks than whites mentioning this as a barrier. Differ^ 
ences related to educational level show those with less education citing 
lack of confidence in ability more often than those with more education. 
Unlike the sitxiational factors, there are only a few differences between 
groups of workers on the soclal-psychdloglcai barriers, and these difference 
are often small (Carp et al,, 1976). 

Am with the situational factors ^ there are problems with measurement 
for this set of factors, Snclal -psychological factors are opposite situa- 
tional factors in social acceptability, and response bias may result-. - 
Cross (1979) Suggests that the importance of these factors is probably 
underestimated in surveys because they are lass socially acceptable 
responses than are other reasons for nonparticlpation. A second problem 
for determining the "real" impact of social-psychological factors la 
methodological in nature. That is, respondents who are not interested in 
further education are often dropped from analyses or self-select thamselvea 
out by not responding to barrier questions. The remaining group is con- 
sidered "potential" learners. Potential learners are probably lass affected 
by social-psychological factors than those adults who say they have no 
further Interest in educatlpn. As Cross states: 

We might get higher counts for dispositional (social-psychological) 

barriers if we asked those who said they were not interested in ' 

further learning the reasons for their lack of interest* , . 

No doubt the largest counts for dispositional barriers are found 

among those who are not participating in educational activities * 

(19791 109). 



Estimates of the group of adults who are not interested In participating 
In educatioh or training range between 45 and 65 percent of the total and 

i 

differ betwaan groups of adults baaed on age, income^ educational level ^ 
and occupational status. Even if only half of these adults would give 
social --psycholoslcal reasons for their lack of interest ^ the proportion 
of adults perceiving such factors as barriers would be as large as any of 
the situational factors. This has obvious Impllcatiohs for policy and 
program inltiativas. 

Institutional Factors 

Institutional factors are policies and practices of organizations 
that overtly or subtly exclude or discourage adult workers from partici- 
pating In learning programs. Institutional factors fall bejtween the other 
two categories of factors in the proportion of adults reporting such 
factors as deterring their partlcj.pation* The array of Institutional 
factors can be grouped into five problem areas i scheduling ^ location/ 
transportation, lack of courses* application and approval procedures, and 
information. Of these^location * scheduling, and lack of interesting or 
relevant courses are most often mentioned as barriers to learning. Cross 
(1978) , in a review of studies of the needs and attitudes of adult learners 
found that generally, one-'fourth of all survey respondents reported these 
as barriers to their participation. 

Lack of information has been found to be a factor affecting particle 
patlon by relatively fewer respondenta (Cross* 1978)\ Carp et al, (1976) 
found only 10 percent of would be learners reporting lack of information 
as a barrier. When different groups of workers are looked at, however * the 
findings differ* Lack of inforination was cited by 18 percent of blue-collar 
Workers (Botsmari, 1975), and 42,6 percent of unionised workers (Charner 



et al., 1978), In addition, , 43. 6 percent of unionized workers reportad 
they lacked Information about their negotiated tuielon-aid program CCharner 
at al., 1978); In one study that aaked about counseling, 50.7 percent felt 
they did not receive enough counseling about availabla courses or whether 
they were qualified to take them (Charner et al., 1978). 

Despite the fact that between 10 and 40 percent of adults cite' lack 
of Infornation as a barrier, there Is evidence that many more have 
Inadequate Information about available options. As Cross suggests, "One 
wdnders if many perceived problems with schedules, locations, and courses 
are not ultimately due to lack of Information about the options that do 
exist" (1978i 15). 

Since many educational institutions are rapidly responding to the 
barriers of scheduling, location, and courses, the critical Institutional 
barriers remaining unattended are lack of Information and inadequate . 
counseling. As-inore options become available, the Importance of these 
two factors will Inctease and policy and program decisions should reflect 
this change. 

There are many problems that deter adults from participating in 
education. Policy and program efforts must be responsive to these, both 
In terras of developing new initiatives and in better understanding the 
situational social-psychological and institutional factors that act as 
barriers. 

V. SUimARY AND POLICY lOTLICATlONS 

In this paper we have examined the demographic patterns of adult 
participation In education and reviewed the reasons for participation 
and nonpartlcipatlon In further education. A summary of the findings 
Is presented in this section, followed by an exploration of some of the 
policy Implications and recommendations that emerge from the findings. • 



Suimriary 

In the section on denfflgraphlc characterlscics , a description of the 



patterns of adult participation in education and learning activities w/in 
presented. Whenever possible, the description was broken dwn for various 
subgroups of the adult population, A summary of these patterns suggests 
the following ^ 

• Participation In adult education has been increasing over the 
past ten to fifteen years. In 1975 ^ 11.6 percent of all adults 
participated in adult education. The rate of increase over the 
last decade^ however, has been declining, 

• The participation rate in InduStry^sponsored education and train- 
ing is currently at about 13 percent ^ while use of tuition-aid 
benefits has been estimated at 3 to 5 percent nationally, 

• Younger adults participate in adult edudarlon. adult learning 
and tultion^aid programs a^ a higher rate than older adults, 

• Blncks participate In adult education, adult learning, and tuition- 
aid programs at lower rates than whites, "Other" racial groups 
not only participate at the highest rateSj but the increase in 
their participation has been the greatest over the past ten years. 

• There are no real differences in participation patterns between 
women and men. Women j however ^ have Increased their rates over 
the last ten years by a larger percentage than men, 

• Prior educational attainment is the factor most closely related 
to participation. With every Increment in education j participa- 
tion increases. Also, rates of change over the past ten years 
are highest for those with more education, 

• Employed adults are mora likely to participate than unemployed^ 
adults , 

• Participation is directly related * to Income, For every increment 

* in Income level, there is a marked increase in participation rates 

The most dramatic increases in participation rates In the past 
dec'ade are found in the highest income groups, 

^ Professional and technical workers participate at a higher rate 
than otner occupation groups and farmers at a lower rate. 

• Adults in business, services and professional industries tiave 
higher rates of participation than those in other industries. 
Generally, industries that employ the largest number of workers 
(wholesale/retail and manufacturing.) have lower rates of 
participation. 
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participation in educatlon/trainlni . snesc race of 

In the discussion of reasons for participation m education by adults 
■ ovarall patterns were prasanted and diffarant groups of adults wara con- 
cVaatad on thair reasons for participation. Findings include the following 

• Mobility-horizontal, vertical, and within Job-is an iniportant 
reason for participation J"" is an important 

• A relatively large proportion participate for personal fulffll 
. Se^ts!'""" '"""'"^^ for'aj;"'" 

■ ' 'TZZitlllX'^s':' '-^-^'-"""onal reason, are not given 

' Zritzi oi ff:i"rintJr:::n:er:^:er"'""^= 

* "::n';han°'ihite:,""' ^"'*'">"^ " a ne„ Job .ore 

• Black' males and females were more similar in their reasons for 
• ^S^llroupi/" ''^^ females fro. othaf'^ 

In the section on reasons for nonparciclpation , discussion of the| 
barriers CO adult participation in education was presented. These factors 
were classified under the headings situational, social=psychological , and 
institutional. Research findings were discussed under each heading, ani 
problems with the factors were also diacussad. The following major poiJts 
emerged: First, situational factofs are most pften reported as barriers. 
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and within this category, costs, lack of time, age, and level of education 
head the list* There are many differences between population subgroups on 
chase situational factors. Also, situational factors may be overreported 
because they are socially acceptable reasons for nonparticipation * Second, 
social-^psychologlcal barriers are cited by relatively few adults. Only a 
few differences can be found between population subgroups. These factors 
may be undarreported because they ara not socially acceptable reasons and 
because those "not Interested" in further learning are often dropped from 
analyses. Third, a wide array of factors comprise the institutional 
barriers category. Scheduling, location, and lack of courses rgnk hlghast 
In this group. Lack of information was also high but would probably be 
higher because some of the other Institutional problems may ultimately be 
due to lack of information. Inadequate counseling was also found to be a 
structural barrier. With regard to the response of institutions of higher 
education to these barriers, the tendancy h^s been toward addressing 
Scheduling, location, and oursa needs rather than inforMtion and counsel^ 
Ing concerns. - « * 

RecoTOiendations 

Data Needs ^ 

The first set of recommendations revolve around the general need for 
a better and more comprehensive data base related to the Issues raised in 
this paper. Currently, there does not exist a single data base which 
examinea patterns of participation in adult education, Industry-sponsored 
education and training, and tuition-^aid programs | reasons for participation 
and barriers to participation* Such a data set pn a large number of worker 
from all sectors of the workforce is clearly needed. Care should be taken 
to include adequate representation of women and minorities in developing th 
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sampling pUrf. With such a data set, a more complete picture of the 
attitudes, plans, and behaviors of adults vis-a-vis education could 
be developed and policy dMisions groundad on more r<^liable information^'" 
In planning such a study, thought should be given to adding a loniltudinal 
component which pmphasizes patterns of occupational moblUtyi attltudlnal 
. and behavior change; and learning, education, and trainlns: This type of 

.■longitudinal iriformation could provide valuable Insights on: (a) tracklnB 
. patterns of adult, participation In learning activities, (b) assessln|' the 
long- and short-||rm nature of barriers to participation, (c) the impact 
of different learning experiences on mobility, attitudes, and behaviors, 
and (d) the affect of Institutional, as well as local, state, and federal, 
initiatives that have been developed to Increase the learning opportunities 
for adults. 

Related to this first reconimendatlon Is the need for alternative 
methods of data collection, particularly with regard to barriers. The 
traditional survey approach suffers from what is termed response bias 
due to social acceptability/unacceprablUty of certain relponSes. Alter- 
native approaches are needed to better assess the social-psychological and 
situational reasons for nonpartlclpation . Small-scale studies with inten- 
sive Interviews can be used to begin to better understand these problems. 
From this, new survey insWuments can be developed which better assess the 
"real" reason for participation and nonpartlclpation by adults in education, 
m addition, ca^e studies of different adult learning. Industry-sponsored, 
tuition-aid, and support service programs can help Identify and document 
those components that respond to the learning needs of different groups„of 
adults. Decision makers In educatlona] Institutlons^.buslness , or govern- 
ment can use such information for the development of new programs or to ^ 



modify existing programs to enable them to better, meet the needs of adults 
related to learning^ S^ucation, and training. 

Support Servlceg 

Our second set of reconsnendationa concerns support eetvlcea for adu] t 
workers. Here we first discuss the davelopment of new services and than 
suggest research studies that should naturally grow out of such program 
interventions* ^ 

The findings presented in^ the earlier sections of this paper Vhow 
both a direct and indirect need for information and counseling or brofcer-- 
ing services for adult workers , That, lack of information is a,bajrier to 
participation has been shown in many studies (see Cross, 1979 ^or a 
review) , In additionp other reported barriers (the structural factors" 
discussed earlier) m^y be due to lack of information. New programs ^need 
to be developed which respond to these information and counseling needs of * 
adult workers vls^-vis education.. Such programs should prpvlde informa- - 
tion about ^education offerings, financial resources ^ potential outcomes, 
and personal development. Educational brokering services (see Heffernan 
et al • 5 1976) and the Congressionally mandated Education Infotmatlon 
Centers represent more large-scale approaches to the informatlon=counseiing 
needs 6f adult workers. At a mora local or small--scale level , a number of 
programs are currently being developed which seek to provide educational 
Information and brokering services Co adult workers, 

"The National Manpower Institute, under contract with the National 
Institute of Education, has developed and is testing three models that 
respond to these barriers. The first- removes barriers that result from 
lack of information arid apprises, workers about the nature of the tuition^ald 
plan available to them. This model ±h belng.*\jndertaken in^Pamona, California 



with General Telphone of California and the Comauiiicatlon Workers of 
America (District 11). The second model . involving Local 18 of the 
International Union of Operating Sngineers (Cleveland, Ohio), adds to 
model one the establishment of an educational Information/counseling 
Vervlcie. Th'e third model adds to this a way to Improve the linkaies 
between the workplace and the education providers. It Is being under- 
taken in Hartford, Connecticut, by the State of Connecticut Personnel 
Department, the Connecticut State Employees Association, the Connecticut 
Employees Union Independent, and the Higher Education Coordinatine 
Committee for the North Central Region. 

The College Board, with funds from the Office of Career Education, 
has been developing and testing the notion of Study Organizer Centers. 
This approach is designed to improve worker access to educational oppor- 
tunities by providing both a "Study Organizer" and materials and products 
located close to industrial settings where workers can Seek advice and 
.information on a regular basis. Finally, the American Center for the ' ' 
^allfy of Work Life (ACQWL) , with support from the Fund for the .Improve- 
ment of Postsecondary Education, is adapting the educational brokering 
concept at* two industrial set'tlngs. The ACQWL approach argues that the 
woi^kplace can become the locus for the- development of learning activities 
ani that educational brokering Is, a, service that can assist workers ^n 
becoming the principal organizers and promoters of increased continuing 
learriing activities in their own work setting. Each of these \Lnterventlon 
programs is aimed at Improving Information and providing ed£icatlonal 
brokering/counseling to workers In an attempt to overcome problems ^ssoci^ 
ated with worker participation in education programs. Additional 
modifications and adaptations of these apprdaches need to be developed 
to provide information and brokering services to larger numbers of adult 
workers. ^ 



Earlier, we provided evidenre that age and level of p^br education/ 

^ \ . ' ' ^ . ' . / 

are determinants of adult participation in 'education , • Wh^le the provlaion 

of Information and broRerlng sarVlc'es represents essenjtial early steps in 

the process of increasing participation in education programs for older or 



less well educated workers, there is a prior step which is critical. 
Special butreach effortB are necessary to bring such workers to tlie source. 
That is, unless we pan -'turn bn" these workers' to seek out Information and 
brokering services, they will not avail themselves of such programs. 
Innovative approaches need to be devisSd ^o reach the older and less-- 
educated adult worker* . . - 

For many workers, lark of time was reported as a major situational 



related to home/child responsibilities, while for men it is more often. 



factor for their nonpa^ticipatigflB ^ For women, the time factor is often 



related to Job responsibili*tes , .These findings suggest the impoirtance 
of expanding the availability of good child care services to enhance the 
opportunities for women to participate more fully in educational activities 
Also, experiments with educational leave (paid and unpaid) should *^be under-- 
taken at the workplace* Both approaches should free up more time for. 
wdrkers^to participate in education and training programs* 

Related to any new prDgram intervention is the need for solid 
evaluation evidence. For Information and counseling programs, it is 
important to assess the intact of such interventions to determine the 
effect on knowledge, attitudes, and behaviors of increased, information 
and improved counseling. Such assessments will help answer the questloni 
Is Ut that the reported barriers of information and counseling represent 
socially acceptable survey responses or th^t these are "real" barriers 
which, when overcome, result in increased, participation? The answer to 



i i ■ 

this question seems crlclRal for setting the direction o£ future progran 
eff^^alned «t facilitating increased worker participation in education ' 

programs , ' ^ ' n 

It is also important to look at the effects on workers of participation 
in education and training programa'. It is "laportant to know what happens In^ 
terms of Job mobility, increased skl^a or knowledge, self-confidence, satis- 
faction, etc. Programs which deliver' information or prbvlde counseling to ■ 
workers could use such findings as an additional infomation base, for work«s 
Regardless of how such findings may be used for program purposes, it seems ' 
critical for decision makers, at all levels, to know about the longer-term 
effects on workers and the workplace resulting from participation in educa- 
tion and training programs. > . ,. 

' T nB true tion 

Among the more significanC structural reasons given by workers for 

nonpartlcipation in education are scheduling and location problems. 
Despite the fact that scheduling and location changes are the oldest and 
most conmon response of educational institutions, these are' still cited 
as problems for many adult workers. These institutions need to experiment 
with delivery in new places (conanunlty agencies, work site, union hall) 
and with scheduling which is convenient to workers. 

For the course offerings themselves, a number of considerations 
should be taken into account.. First, there Is. a need to show relevance 
of the educational offering to the work and life situations of the workera. 
Second, courses should be of relatively short duration.. Finally, wherever 
•possible, courses should be provided in a supportive .setting. Study 
circles, recently expnrimented.with ,ln Sweden, provide such a setting in 
which groups of workers can determine the'nature of their course undertakings 

■ • ' ' . 8x' ' ■ 



Other areas related to Instruction which need to be rethought are 
admissions and certification. Open admissions policies seem to be 
critical for many adult workers who have been away from the educational 
establishment for a long time. By opening admissions, more diverse 
opportunities can be made avail abje to adult workers. Credit and non-- 
credit options must also be increased to broaden the opportunities for 
workers, ' redit for experience and external degree programs seem to be 
approaches from which many workers could benefit. Finally , new degree 
programs naed to be developed in areas that are relevant to working adults. 
These may include programs in/ labor studies, conaumerismj or parenting, 
but relevance to everyday situations is very Important, 

One final area which needs to be eKplored is the use of media and 
advanced technologies for Instructional purposes. It seems that these 
have great potential for overcoming many of the barriers mentioned by 
workers regarding their nonparticlpatlon in education. 

In summary, this paper has presented a discussion of the pattern of 
participation by adults In learning, educations and * raining. We first 
described the current make-up of participants, showing that younger, 
bet ter-educated J hlgher=stacus, hlgher=paid, white workers participate at 
a higher rate than other workers. We then discussed the wide array of 
reasons for participation and showed that the majority; of adults particle 
pate for work-related ^asons or to incr«asd their general knowledge. 
This was follow^ed by an examination of the reasons for nonparticlpatlon 
which suggested that while situational and structural factors were most 
often reported as reasons » social-psychological factors may be equally 
Important and need to be better understood* In the final section, we 
presented a summary of the pattern of adult participation and recommendations 



for policy, research, and programs which energed from the earlier 
presentation. The need for a better data base from which to examine 
further both patterns of participation and fartors affecting rates of 
participation should not preclude serious attention to the policy and 
program recomnendations put forth in this paper. 
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APPEND IX A I 

DATA SOURCES ON ADULT LEARNING, EDUCATION, AND TRAINING 

A. Participa tion in Ad ult EduGat Ion . (Boaz , 1978) 

This survey was conducted by the Bureau of the Census under contract 
with the National Center for Educational Statistics. The survey documents 
adult participation in education in May 1975 and compares these rates to 
rates in May 1969 and May 1972. The survey looks at 17,059,000 participants 
In adult education who were not full-tiine students and provides demographic 
charactariBtics of this group of adults* Adult education was defined as 
"organised learning to meet he unique needs of persons beyond compulsory 
school age (17 years or older) who have terminated or interrupted their 
formal schooling.'* 

The estimating procedure used for the data involved the inflation of 
weighted sample results to independent estimates of the civilian non- 
institutional population of the Unit^ States by age, race, and sex* The 
independent estimates are based on statistics from the 1970 Census of 
Population; statistics on birth, immigration, and emigration; and statistics 
on the strength of the Armed Forces* 

Of the 11,166 parsons in the May 1975 survey id^tlfied as participants 
in adult education by adult education screener items, 9»713 completed the 
supplemented Survey of Adult Education form. Adjustments for the 1,453 non- - 
respondents were made by applying appropriate factors to the data of the ' ; 
respondents , ' . 



Education In Industry . (Luscerroan, 1977) 

This study examines Indust'ry education and training systems that 
ace designed to adapt employees 'skills for new technology. The data 
are based on 610 responsea to quesclonnalrea sent to companies with 
500 or more employees. The study looks at the use of outside resources 
for education and training as well as internal programs offered at the 
workplace. The relatively low response rate of 22 percent, combined with the 
fact that responding companies provided more training than nanrespondlng 
companies, is a prohlem with the study. The study provides information on ' 
availability of different types of training, numbers and types of eraployees 
receiving training, costs of training, and distribution by industry. 

^'1^ Tultion=-Ai d , (O'Maara, 19 70) 

This is a study of 200 companies that offer tuition assistance to 
employees. These companies employ approximately 5 million people, with 
a median sizQ of between 10 and 25 thousand employees. The study is 
Umlted to companies with tulr ion-aid plans and provides data on plan 
provisions, administration, costs, participation, and impacts, 

C:,2, Tultioi wMd . (Charner et al . , 1978) 

As part of a larger study of tuition-aid in the private sector, the 
National Manpower Institute undertook a survey of company and union 
officials and a survey of workera. Fifty-one company and 52 union 
officials responded to the first sur|tey. Data on workers were ob.tained 
from questionnaires completed in the fall of 1977 by workers covered 
under ne^gotlated tultlon-aid plans. The sample of workers Is over- 
representative of workers interested in education and training and of 
participants tn tuitlon-aid prograrns . Information was cdllected on parti- 
cipation, knowledge of plans, barriers, iiducational attitudes, and 
background characteristics. 



C. 3. TuitlQn-Ald. (Abramovitz, 1977) 

As part of a larger study of tuition=aid use in three companies, 
the Institute for Education and Research on Women and Work of Cornell 
University undertook a survey of coii^any and union officials and workers* 
InforTnatlon on workers wan obtained from questionnaires conipleted by 926 
union members at the three companies. The sarople of workers tended to 
be well educatad', skilledjand well paid. The study objectives were to 
learn about barriers to the utilization of tuition^ald and benefits by 
workers j especially women workers. Data were collected on participation ^ 
barriers* and background characteristics. 

D, l, Adult Learning. (Carp et al., 1978) 

This survey was conducted by the Educational Testing Service and the 

Response Analysis Corporation for the Commission on Non^Tradltlonal Study 

in the summer of 19 72, A national probability sample of 2,515 households 

was drawn to represent approximately 104 million persons between 18 and 60 

>■ 

years of age who were not fun--time students. 

Of the 2^974 people who were asked to respond, 2^004 (or 67 percent) 
in a total of 1^248 households completed the form. Another 7 percent 
could not be reached after three return visits ^ and the remaining 26 
percent refused to participate for one reason^ or another. The responses 
of the 111 full-time students who were surveyed have been omitted from 
the analysis.. Each of the reniaining lj893 respondents in the final sample 
was assigned a weight &to make the sample comparable to the general ^erican 
adult population exclusive of full=time students. This w^eight combined 
three adjustments, accounting for (1) the size of the respondent-s householdi 
(2) its geographic location; and (3) the age, sex, race^ and educational . 
attainment of the respondents. These adjustments resulted in a weighted 



sample size of 3,910, which is the* basis for all itatistlcs presented in 
this paper. 

This survey was designed to cover learning interests, barriers to 
learning, reasons for learning, recent learning activities, and demographic 
characteristics , 

P,2, , Adult Learning . (Bonham, 1979) 

As part of a larger program titled Future Directions for a Learning 
SQclety , funded by the Exxon Educational Foundarion, the College Board 
undertook a study of adults in transition. A representative sample of 
1,500 adults were surveyed to ptofile today's adult learner. The study 
compares the demographic characteristics of learners and noiilearners and 
Identifies those subgroups of adults who are potential learners. 
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